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OUR LADY OF DELIVERANCE 


By JoHN OXENHAM, Author of God’s Prisoner, A Princess of Vascovy, &e. 


CHAPTER I.—HOW I JUMPED INTO FORTUNE. 


F I were a believer in stars and 
omens, and such things, I should 
certainly have the best of reasons 
for saying that I was born under 
the luckiest and brightest of both ; 
for the two events in my life that 

have had most to do with guiding it into happy 

channels were matters of pure — chance ?— good 
luck? I prefer to thank something less impalpable 
and more thankable. 

I spent many years on the sea, you see; and 
no man with brains in his head and a heart 
inside him can do that without coming to the 
knowledge that chance and luck are not the 
powers that be, hide it as he may under a mask 
of carelessness. Intimacy with the elements pro- 
vokes no contempt, but a profound consciousness 
of personal insignificance which makes towards 
reliance on a higher power ; and if we call it 
luck - or chance, that is because we have British 
blood in our veins, and don’t talk much of those 
other things. - 

I was the youngest fourth officer of my year in 
the Cunard service, and again the youngest third, 
and the youngest second. Possibly, if no one 
younger had turned up in the meantime, I might 
in due course have become the a captain ; 
but that happened which changed’ all my life, 
and turned it otherwise. 

My mother died while I was still very young. 
My father, before he followed her, gave me a 
good education at Merchiston, near Edinburgh ; 
and when I joined the service that soon told. 

The first of my fortunate happenings occurred 
during my fourth voyage with Captain Hains on 
the Servia. 

I was leaning over the stern-railing one evening 
chatting with a friend and waiting for the dinner- 
bell to ring, when a shout from amidships startled 


us; and as I glanced over the rail I saw a white 
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face slide past in the green-white seethe of the ship's 
wake. It was purely a matter of instinct to rip 


away the life-belt that hung at the rail, and with 


it on my arm to spring out as far as I could in 
the direction of the face. I was a good swimmer, 
and came up with it with little difficulty. I 
slipped ‘the belt over the head of the drowning 
man, as I found it to be on closer acquaintance, 
and waved my hand to the boat that was already 
making towards us. 

In ten minutes from the time my foot kicked off 
the stern-railing we were on board again, and the 
Servia was under full steam, trying to make up 
for those lost ten minutes, which, by the way, 
cost the man overboard the pool on the run next 
day. However, if any one could afford to lose the 
pool it’ was he. 

His name was Ephraim Sandbacker, and he 
came from California. He was a very quiet, un- 
pretentious old soul, and he was worth twenty 
million dollars; but that I only learned later. 
For some days I was almost afraid to show face 
on deck, so overpowering, to a naturally reserved 
and modest man, were the remarks of the 
passengers, especially the American girls, who, I 
believe, took a special and ‘perverse delight in 
covering me with confusion. ~ 

However, they gradually calmed down, and let 
me go about in peace and free from blushes. 

Old Mr Sandbacker said very little; but he 
wrung my hand very gratefully while he held 
my eyes with his, which were very bright and 
somewhat moist. All he did say was, ‘You’ll 
never be sorry to think you lengthened an old 
man’s life, my boy.’ 

I said, ‘No, sir; but any one else would have 
done the same.’ 

Practically nothing more passed on the subject. 
The old gentleman was always very friendly and 
pleasant, and would, I think, have been more se, 
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but that I always had a fear when he got me 
alone that he was going to offer me a reward for 
saving his life. 

As I have said, our little swim did not occupy 
ten minutes; but those ten minutes were the ten 
most fruitful minutes of my life. I doubt if any 
Rothschilds ever coined money more rapidly. 
And that jump from the stern-rail of the Servia 
was for me a jump into a new life, though at 
the time I did not know it. 

Just twelve months later the bag which came 
out by the tender at Queenstown brought me a 
letter from a firm of solicitors in Liverpool. It 
was brief and to the point: 


‘Dear Sir,—We are advised by Messrs Lock 
and Steele of Los Angeles, California, that under 
the will of their late client, the Hon. Ephraim 
Sandbacker, you are entitled to the sum of one 
million dollars, and they hold same to your 
orders. Your instructions will have our imme- 
diate and careful attention.— We remain, dear 
Sir, yours faithfully, Layton & Son. 

‘Hugh Lamont, Esq., S.S. Servia.’ 


I got such a shock at the first reading of that 
letter that it took two more readings to get the 
sense of it into me. Then I took it along to the 
captain and put it into his hand. He read it 
through carefully, and then his dear old face 
lighted up with gladness, and he wrung my hand 
lustily. 

‘I’m heartily glad, my boy,’ he said. ‘I knew 
the old chap would never forget, and he hasn’t ; 
but it’s not every man that would have remem- 
bered to such an extent. Pity, after all,’ he said 
quietly ; ‘here’s another good sailor spoiled. I 
suppose ’—— and he looked at me with whimsical 
wistfulness. 

‘No,’ I said ; ‘I think I’ll have a stroll on dry 
land. My only regret will be in leaving you, sir. 
I never want to sail under a better captain.’ 

‘We shall miss you,’ he said. 

I forgot to ask him to say nothing about it, 
and it was all over the ship inside an hour, and 
once more I was put to the blush at the con- 
gratulations which rained upon me. 

So, at the age of twenty-eight, endowed with 
the best of health and spirits, my fortune was 
made, by no grace of my own, but by, let us say, 
a happy accident and the generous remembrance 
of a grateful old man. 


CHAPTER II.—MADEMOISELLE X.: HER PORTRAIT. 


sm) R two years I roamed to and fro over 

the wide world, visiting in that time 

nearly every country that had ever in 

any way appealed to my heart or my 
imagination. 

Foreign lands had always had a fascination 

for me; and now that, in this wonderful way, I 


| 


was able to indulge my fancy, I did so with the 
keenest enjoyment. Time and money were alike 
no object. I had no ties to keep me at home, and 
was free to go whithersoever the spirit led me; 
and the spirit led me far and wide, and with a 
trend towards the unbeaten tracks of travel. First 
I crossed back to America, sailing as a passenger 
on my old ship the Servia, I think I may say with- 
out any conceit, to the great satisfaction of my 
good friend the captain. We had great times 
together; and we tramped the deck and the 
bridge for hours, with, in the case of one of us 
at all events, an enjoyment which had never been 
there before. The very fact of travelling as a 
passenger where hitherto I had been a servant 
and an official was in itself an enjoyable novelty, 
and had in it many elements of amusement. My 
old friends among the crew were constantly mixing 
up my new position with the old one, and 
coming to me with reports and so on, and then 
backing off with a grin and a turn of the tongue 
in their cheeks which always started us both | 
laughing. 

After a run through Canada and the States I 
crossed to California and visited Los Angeles. 
The only representative of Mr Ephraim Sand- 
backer was his widow, an old lady of seventy, 
who, when she knew who I was, could not find 
large enough expression for her good feelings 
towards me. She would have had me settle down 
‘right there,’ and become a son to her old age; 
but the travel-fever was hot in my veins, and 
after a delightful visit I only got away by 
promising to come back and see her again when 
I was ready to settle down for good and all, if 
that time ever came. 

Then, through South America and the lovely 
islands of the Pacific, I wandered up to Japan, 
where I lingered long. Then to Australia, India, 
Egypt, Asia Minor, and so to Europe, and at 
last to Paris and all that awaited me there and 
afterwards. 

Paris charmed me greatly, and the debt I owe 
to her will never be fully paid, for she proved 
the gateway to those very strange experiences 
through which I was to attain to all that I hold 
highest in my life. 

One fateful day I rambled into the Salon. I 
was no judge of pictures, and my taste was no 
doubt hopeless; but I knew when a picture 
pleased me, and out of such I was able to get 
much enjoyment. It seemed to me a very clever 
show, if slightly eccentric here and there; and I 
was passing somewhat inattentively through the 
last room, my eyes surfeited with the masses of 
colour on which they had already feasted, when 
I stopped short, with a catch of the breath and a 
thrill like an electric shock, at the glance of a 
pair of eyes that caught mine and held them 
captive. 

I had seen many beautiful women in my time, 
but I had never seen anything within measurable ~ 
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distance of the lovely face that looked calmly 
into mine from that curiously-carved dead-white 
frame on the wall. It was the face of a girl, the 
most exquisitely beautiful face I had ever seen, 
the incarnation—say rather an inspiration—of all 
that is sweet and pure and good, and altogether 
lovely. As I stood gazing at it a voice behind 
me said triumphantly in French, ‘ Fair—one !’ 

And another voice cried argumentatively, ‘ Not 
at all! Dark—one !’ 

Then the dispute, whatever it was, was taken 
up by other voices, and a wordy mélée ensued, to 
which I paid no attention ; because in the first 
place it was as unintelligible to me as the 
chattering of many parrots, and because, in the 
second place, my thoughts were given entirely to 
that lovely face before me. Was it a portrait, 
or only the idealisation of a master hand and 
brain ? 

I turned to the catalogue. 

‘No 1001.— Portrait of Mdlle. X....... Louis 
Bidard,’ 

That left the point undecided. But the one 
thing certain was, that never in my life had I 
seen anything so charming, and the very sight 
and thought of that sweet face sent new life 
spinning through my veins and altered the look 
of the world for me. 

I went to the Comédie Frangaise that night to 
see Bernhardt ; but the face of Mdlle. X. danced 
between me and the Divine Sara, and diverted 
my thoughts from even her finest agonies. 

In the nature of things, the following after- 
noon found me once more at the Salon renewing 
my téte-d-téte with the beautiful unknown. I 
noticed that Mdlle. X. attracted very general 
attention, and scarcely a passer-by but stopped 
and lingered to admire. It struck me as very 
ludicrous to find myself actually beginning to 
feel jealous of these attentions. 

‘Fair—one!’ I heard the same voice behind 
me; and again that other voice, ‘No—dark !’ 
and again a wrangle ; and when I turned I saw 
two young men assiduously taking note of the 
crowd, though why and wherefore I could not 
make out. 

The desire suddenly possessed me to become 
the owner of that picture, and I made my way 
to the secretary’s desk to inquire if it was for 
sale. 

‘No, monsieur, the secretary was explaining 
with smiling courtesy to a man who had arrived 
just in front of me; ‘that portrait would have 
been sold fifty—a hundred times, had it been for 
sale ; but it is not offered.’ 

The other man turned away, and in my not 
over fluent French I asked the secretary if his 
remark applied to No. 1001—feeling fully assured 
in my own mind that it did so. 

He smilingly confirmed my fears, and I too 
passed on. I had already looked for the address 
of M. Louis Bidard in the catalogue, but it was 


not the.e. I turned back to the desk and asked 
the secretary, who was just dismissing another 
applicant, if he could give it to me. 

‘I would, monsieur, with pleasure, but ’—and 
he shook his head knowingly—‘ there is none.’ 

‘But how’—— I began. 

‘There is no M. Louis Bidard. It a is nom-de- 
crayon, and I am instructed not to divulge the 
artist’s name.’ 

There was nothing more to be done, and I 
went back to take another look at Mdlle. X. 

‘Fair—one !’ said the voice behind me. 

‘Dark—if you. please!’ said the other voice. 
‘Tiens! it is the same gentleman again. That 
does not count.’ 

‘Oh yes, it does, mon ami,’ 

‘Very well, then he is mine.’ 

‘Not a bit of it! Not a very little bit of it, 
my child! He is distinctly and emphatically 
blond.’ 

‘Phistre! Your eye is losing its cunning, mon 
gars. Monsieur’s complexion is brown—distinctly 
brown, with a tendency towards black. So that 
counts to me.’ 

I could not make out what they were quarrel- 
ling about, and I strolled away and left the 
building. 

It became a regular part of my day’s pro- 
gramme to pay my respects to Mdlle. X., and 
the calm gaze of the great violet eyes, with just 
a hint of shy wistfulness in them, remained with 
me all the day and brightened everything else 
I saw. 

Several times I imagined myself the object of 
remark from the same half-dozen young fellows 
who seemed to have constituted themselves a 
guard of honour to Mdlle. X., and to take note 
of the many who stopped to admire her. I had 
by this time learned to distinguish them as art- 
students; but what might be the meaning of 
their curious carry-on I could not at all make 
out. 

One afternoon, however, as I strolled up to 
the portrait, one of these young gentlemen gave 
a cry of triumph, darted forward, and, to my 
great astonishment, shook me heartily by the 
hand, gabbling as he did so at the rate of two 
hundred words a minute. I was not quite sure 
if he was making fun of me or not, for he 
certainly was not of my acquaintance. But it is 
my custom to grasp little nettles of this kind 
firmly and so destroy their sting. Accordingly, I 
gripped his hand, smiled pleasantly on him, 
and murmured, ‘So very pleased to make 
monsieur’s acquaintance!’ till he howled; and, 
clasping his right arm with his left hand, as 
though he feared it would come off, he finally 
sank on his knees, and his three friends danced 
round us in paroxysms of laughter, while I 
continued shaking him heartily by the hand. 

‘Ah, the poor Philippe! he is broken; he is 
mangled,’ cried one between his spasms of laughter. 
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‘Have pity on him, monsieur! He is bon gargon, 
and meant no harm.’ 

‘Nor I, monsieur, I said. ‘I simply accepted 
the greeting of monsieur, whose acquaintance I 
am delighted to make ;’ and as I wrung his hand 
once more Master Philippe howled again. 

However, I released him at last, and he got up, 
carefully pulled each separate finger into shape, 
smoothed it out, and then impressively bandaged 
his hand with his handkerchief. He was a 
merry youth, however, and bore no ill-will. 

‘Allow me to introduce my friends, monsieur,’ 
he said, waving the bandaged hand towards each 
one in turn—‘ Monsieur Louis Duval, Monsieur 
Jean Lépine, Monsieur Raoul Delavoye. Pray 
proffer them the hand of friendship also.’ 

But they one and all declined, and contented 
themselves with bows. 

‘And now, messieurs, perhaps you will have 
the extreme kindness to explain why we are on 
such friendly terms.’ 

‘Assuredly,’ said Philippe of the bandaged 
hand ; ‘it is due to monsieur. It is thus, mon- 
sieur. Monsieur has unwittingly rendered me a 
service, and I desired to thank him for it.’ 

‘I am very happy to have been of service to 
you. How did I manage it? What is it I have 
done 

‘You see that portrait, monsieur?’ pointing to 
Mdlle. X. 

I nodded. 

‘Yes,’ laughed Philippe, ‘monsieur has seen it 
several times, and in that lies the service he has 
rendered me. You see, monsieur, we are divided. 
Louis and Jean there hold that like tends to 
like. Raoul and myself hold that the strongest 
affinity lies between opposites—that a fair man 
prefers a dark woman, and a dark man a fair 
woman. And you, monsieur?’ 

‘Opposites, I think, asa rule. Put that portrait 
is so very beautiful that any one would be 
attracted by it. Can you tell me who Mdlle. X. 
is, Monsieur Philippe ?’ 

He shook his head. 

‘Perhaps you can tell me where to find 
M. Louis Bidard ?’ 

A glance flashed between them, and I got an 
impression of something like a wink. 

‘But, yes, monsieur, that is easy. We can 
take monsieur there in the twinkling of an eye.’ 

‘I shall be infinitely obliged to you.’ 

‘ Allons!’ said Philippe promptly. ‘We will go 
at once ;’ and he led the way. The others linked 
arms and followed, with scarce concealed ex- 
pectation and enjoyment. 

Master Philippe’s merry eyes twinkled many 
times before we reached our destination, and I 
had begun to wonder where we were getting to, 
when he halted suddenly and pointed across the 
street to a gaily-decorated restaurant, along the 
front of which ran a large gilt-lettered sign: ‘A 
la Palette par Louis Bidard! 


I stared at it in surprise. It was an artist’s 
studio I was expecting, not a restaurant. 

‘But ’—— I began. 

‘Stay; we will introduce you to him,’ said 
Philippe, and led the way inside. 

A stout, high-coloured, Napoleon-Third faced 
man, in his shirt-sleeves, stood behind the counter, 
Flitting to and fro among the marble- topped 
tables was an exceedingly pretty girl. Both 
the girl and the man greeted us with friendly 
nods. 

‘Monsieur Bidard,’ said my keeper, ‘here is an 
English gentleman who has come all the way 
from the Salon to shake hands with you.’ 

‘Enchanted !’ beamed M. Bidard, extending a 
hand like a big beefsteak. ‘What can I do for 
monsieur 

Our hand-shake passed off without any undue 
display of strength on either side, to the great 
disappointment of my new friends. 

‘I fear, Monsieur Bidard, I am here under a 
misapprehension,’ I managed to piece out. ‘I 
came to see M. Louis Bidard, the painter of a 
portrait in the Salon.’ 

‘Ah, these young men!’ said Bidard, with a 
twinkle. ‘Monsieur is not the first; but I have 
not the honour. However, being here, can I be 
of any other service to monsieur ?’ 

‘Certainly, said I, taking a sudden resolution. 
‘We want dinner and a private room. That is, if 
my friends will join me?’ 

‘Will we?’ said Philippe. ‘Will we not? 
Monsieur is—what is this that the little Peetairs 
calls it?’ 

‘ Tromp-brique !’? said Raoul. 

‘That’s it. Monsieur is tromp-brique, and bon 
gargon altogether. We accept his hospitality. Is 
it not so, my children ?’ 

The children replied in chorus that it was very 
mucn so. 

‘Allons, then!’ said I, and followed Monsieur 
Bidard, who was inviting us to upper regions. 

‘Ninette will wait upon us, Monsieur Bidard ?’ 
cried Philippe. 

‘Assuredly, Monsieur Philippe. Ninette will 
be enchanted.’ 

Dinner was served almost immediately; but 
Ninette had managed to find time to decorate 
herself specially for the occasion, and proved a 
decided addition to the festivities. She was as 
lively in her talk as she was deft in her service, 
and flashed back a dozen smart-clipped words for 
every one the young artists addressed to her. From 
what I could catch of the talk, which was mostly 
too rapid and too idiomatic for my understanding, 
the young Iady was in the habit of occasionally 
acting as model in one of the schools close at 
hand, and so was exceedingly well known to my 
friends. They were all on the merriest of terms, 
and we all enjoyed ourselves exceedingly. 


It was only when Ninette had brought us 
‘gallantly through a very excellent dinner, and 
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provided us with coffee and liqueurs and American 
cigarettes, and had then wafted herself out of the 
room amid a chorus of compliments on herself 
and the dinner and everything else, that I turned 
to Philippe—who had been rendered perfectly 
happy by my begging him to choose the wines 
for the feast, and had done it to our great 
satisfaction and his own—and said : 

‘And now, Monsieur Philippe, if you bear no 
ill-will for my unjustifiable assault upon you at 
our first meeting, will you do me a favour?’ 

‘Monsieur Lamont, I am yours to command. 
Oh that all Englishmen were like you! We 
would love them as it is not always possible to 
do. Ask, monsieur! Tiens,I know. You wished 
to know who painted Mdlle. X. ?’ 

‘Exactly !’ 

‘IT will tell you. It is Charles Roussel. He 
lives in the Rue Catharine, No. 13.’ 

‘And do you know who Mdlle. X. is?’ 

He shook his head. ‘No, we none of us know 
that. In fact, there may be no such person.’ 

‘But, no, Philippe, mon ami, said one of the 
others. ‘Can you, now, I put it to you—can you 
imagine Roussel evolving that beauty from his 
own head ?’ 

‘It is difficult, acknowledged Philippe ; ‘but 
then, you see, I do not like Roussel myself.’ 

‘He is a clever painter, anyhow,’ I said. 

‘Oh, he is clever, that is without doubt ; but’—— 
and he shrugged his shoulders and shook his head. 

‘Do you think he would sell the picture?’ I asked. 

‘He might,’ he said doubtfully ; ‘there could be 
no harm in asking. He might sell or he might 
throw a bottle at your head. He is a trifle 


cracked at times, monsieur, and he is a sulky 
devil, though he can be charming enough when 
he chooses ; only he doesn’t often choose. That is 
the reason why I, though I am accustomed to 
mixing with mild lunatics’—and he looked 
solemnly round at the rest, who, however, only 
winked lazily back at him through the smoke— 
‘that is why I do not get on with Roussel.’ 

‘He is making fifty thousand francs a year,’ 
said Raoul. 

‘And mostly portraits, said Jean. 

‘No imagination,’ said Louis. 

‘Not a scrap,’ said Philippe. ‘He might as 
well be a photographer.’ 

‘In which case, with his connections, he would 
probably make twice as much,’ said Raoul. 

‘All the same,’ said Jean, ‘he may be a good 
painter, but he is not an artist.’ 

‘Isn’t that rather a nice distinction?’ I said. 
‘After all, do you not all of you paint portraits ? 
If it is a landscape, Nature is your model ; if it 
is an historical scene, you still work from models, 
I suppose ’—— 

‘Still, there the artistic faculty comes in,’ said 
Philippe, ‘and this pig Roussel has it not.’ 

‘Then we may conclude there is an original ?’ 
said I. 

‘Must be,’ said Philippe. 

‘I will call on Monsieur Roussel.’ 

‘And if he’s in a bad mood and throws a 
bottle at your head—shake him by the hand, 
Monsieur Lamont.’ 

They wanted to show me something of life in 
the Quartier, but I was in no humour for 
racketing, and we parted the best of friends. 


FORTUNES IN THE CLOUDS: THE GOLD-MINES 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


xe pe HE rich sands of Wild Horse Creek, 
in the eastern Kootenay district of 
southern British Columbia, attracted 
in 1865 the attention of a gold 
prospecter ; and so rich did they 
prove that within a few months 
some five thousand diggers gathered there, for 
whose accommodation the provincial government 
constructed a rough trail. This wild highway of 
the mountains wound along the edge of a vast 
basin, touching the tumbling waters of Trail 
Creek, and followed its noisy channel to the 
camp. Within five years twenty million dollars 
in gold dust and nuggets were taken out; when, 
the gold becoming exhausted, the gold-hunters 
scattered afar, and the trail became overgrown 
with the rank vegetation of that moist climate. 
During those five years miners distributed 
themselves along the bars and cajions of the 
creek ; prospects were obtained there of one dollar 
to the pan and of twenty-five cents to the shovel ; 


nuggets were found in the gravel weighing from 
two to seventy-eight dollars, and ordinary claims 
were paying from twenty to thirty dollars a day 
each man. So great did the excitement grow 
that Hudson’s Bay Factor M‘Kay reported five 
thousand miners in the district. Then came the 
collapse ; but mining in East Kootenay did not die 
with the decline of the placers. After years of in- 
activity the district took on new life, and is stirring 
now with a mighty impulse which will have no such 
ephemeral existence as the placer boom of 1865. 
Some twenty-five years later the practised eye 
of one of a party of two explorers wandering over 
the old road caught sight of a large ledge of 
mineral-bearing rock crossing the trail. Supplies 
at that time running low, one of the party started 
for the nearest settlement ; and the one remaining 
in camp, picking his way through dense wader- 
growth, reached a point on Red Mountain where 
forest fires had bared its rough sides, and there 
found bold iron-outcrops of numerous strong veins, 
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on which he staked his claim, in the vicinity of 
what is now the city of Rossland, which was then 
non-existent. He located altogether five claims, now 
rated at an aggregate value of more than fifteen 
million dollars. These poor prospecters, however, 
not being possessed of means for development, 
sold their holding for a trifle; and it was not 
till 1895 that the mines opened on these claims 
took on an international reputation. To-day they 
are known as the Le Roi, War Eagle, Centre 
Star, Idaho, and the Virginia. 

For six years after the discovery the purchasers 
worked on painfully developing these claims, and 
the district was scarcely known to the outside 
world ; but with the subsequent opening of a 
very rich ore-chute, and another of pyrites, 
dividends began to be declared, and poor men 
suddenly became rich. Then a rush was made 
for the snow-capped peaks where such wealth was 
to be gained; and in the winter of 1896-97 the 
primeval loghouse settlement grew to an ambitious 
city, lots were sold at fabulous prices, utopian 
claims were recorded, and mining companies were 
floated with impossible capitalisation, shafts being 
sunk in barren granite where mineral enough to 
pay on assay one cent in value did not exist. 
Then followed the usual financial crash, the result 
of wild speculation; and Rossland. trembled in 
the balance for its existence. Some of its resi- 
dents, however, with a faith that was sublime, 
stuck by the camp in the face of discouragement, 
and little by little confidence was restored, With 
the advent of 1898 dividends again began to be 
paid, shipments of ore assumed large proportions, 
and Rossland again developed, going steadily 
ahead until it has now reached prosperity almost 
unprecedented in the career of mining camps. 
The city, with a population of nearly eight 
thousand souls, has electric light, water-supply, 
and drainage, and supplies are abundant at prices 
very little in excess of those of older eastern cities. 
The costly experience of 1896-97 showed that 
hap-hazard, ignorant driving of tunnels and shafts 
could not compete with companies controlling 
large capital for development, and that the 
employment of trained specialists in mining was 
necessary to ensure success, The amount of heavy 
mining machinery in use at these mines is un- 
rivalled in the province, and power is derived 
from a large electrical plant on the Kootenay 
River, thirty-five miles distant. Sent with but 
little loss of energy, this power is used in driving 
the air-compressers that run the entire plant of 
the larger mines. The product of the five mines 
in 1898 reached 116,697 tons, valued at 2,804,758 
doilars, assaying, besides iron and copper, from 
twelve to twenty dollars gold per ton; and the 
yield for 1899 will more than maintain the record 
of the past. 

Toad Mountain, nine miles south of the rapidly 
growing city of Nelson, is another of the wealth- 


yielding finds of a prospecting party searching 


for placer gold. Success in this proving in- 
different, they resolved to abandon the search; 
and, whilst looking for their horses, which had 
strayed to the top of a mountain where the warm 
Chinook wind had cut away the snow, one of the 
party stumbled across an outcrop of mineral at a 
spot where is now the Silver King Mine, the ore 
of which is remarkable for its brilliantly rich pea- 
cock-colouring. The claim was ‘jumped’ through 
some technical irregularity, and virtually passed 
out of the original discoverers’ hands. The name 
of Toad Mountain was given from the following 
incident: As one of the party was writing the 
notice on the discovery-post he said to his 
partner, ‘ What shall we call this mountain?’ As 
he spoke a big warty toad hopped out from be- 
neath a log, when the exclamation came, ‘ Look at 
that toad! Call it Toad Mountain ;’ and so it 
is still named. In 1892 the claim was sold to 
an English company. What the vendor received 
was never made known ; but a payment of twenty- 
five thousand dollars to the only survivor of the 
prospecting party is evidence of a good round 
sum. This mine at present pays 7 per cent. 
interest on the preferred stock, besides 15 per 
cent. on the ordinary capital, in dividends. It 
is fully equipped and developed, and out of the 
profits the company has built the most complete 
and best-equipped smelter in Canada. 

The Slocan district of Kootenay, famous for its 
yield of silver, is another centre of activity which 
owes its prominence to accident. In 1891 two 
prospecters left Ainsworth, a leading mining camp 
of a vast stretch of country extending west from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Arrow Lakes, succes- 
sive extensions of the great Columbia River. The 
towns of Kaslo, Three Forks, Sandow, and New 
Denver, now bustling with life and activity, did 
not then exist. Proceeding on their trip to the 
lofty mountains up the north fork of Kaslo Creek, 
one of the party, while eating his lunch, picked 
up an ordinary-looking piece of rock, the weight 
of which puzzled him. On breaking this open, 
good-looking galena was disclosed. The pros- 
pecters returned to Ainsworth, where an assay 
of the specimen gave a return of 174 ounces of 
silver and 75 per cent. of lead to the ton. This 
result getting wind, other parties set out to locate 
claims; but a compromise was finally effected, 
giving all an equal interest in the locations made, 
During their stay twenty-three claims were located, 
some of which have since turned out veritable 
bonanzas. The prospecters returned in the autumn 
with numerous samples, and the news of their 
success spreading, a stampede was made from 
Ainsworth, which for a time was deserted, there 
being only one person, a woman, left behind ; 
but it was soon repeopled. As the news spread, 
prospecters from far and near hurried into the 
wild mountains. It was no jaunting trip; only 


the most experienced and rugged mountaineers 
could endure the hardships and the wearing toil. 
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Three passes were found into the new district, 
all requiring boating on stormy lakes or rushing 
rivers, and after that a climb up mountain ranges 
obstructed by fallen timber and tangled with 
undergrowth so dense that pack-animals could not 
be employed. The fortune-hunter had, therefore, 
to carry his blankets and supplies upon his back, 
and, thus burdened, to toil through the lonely 
caiions and slowly scale the snow-clad summits, 
The Slocan country was long known as ‘the poor 
man’s camp’ from the circumstances of rich-paying 
ores coming to the surface, and the steepness of 
the mountain-sides permitting development by 
tunnels, thus saving much expense. Some of 
the mines here have paid miilions of dollars, and 
many lave enriched their owners by immediate 
profits. Capital has followed the first miners ; 
and concentrating-mills, tramways for transporta- 
tion of the ore, and three lines of railway into 
the district are now in operation. These railways 
are the Kaslo and Slocan, running from Kootenay 
Lake well up to the summit; the Nakusp and 
Slocan branch of the Canadian Pacific, running 
from Nakusp on the Columbia River; and 
another branch of the Canadian Pacific, following 
the Slocan River to Slocan Lake. During 1898 
ores and concentrates aggregating 30,057 tons, 
valued at one hundred dollars per ton, were 
shipped, representing that year’s yield at about 
three million dollars. 

Boundary Creek district in southern British 
Columbia includes an area of some four hundred 
miles square, and is said to show the widest veins 
of gold-bearing copper ore in the world. It owes 
its beginning to the workers of placer-mines, 
Thirty years ago fifty thousand dollars was 
estimated to have been taken out of the creek in 
dust and nuggets; but, not proving lasting, the 
district was deserted. In 1886 another set of 
placer-miners journeying through found some 
likely-looking quartz in Copper Camp ; but they 
passed on without following up their discovery. In 
the next year, however, another prospecter located 
Smith’s Camp, and mining proper was at once 
commenced. The district embraces Kettle River 
and Grand Forks divisions, and the Knob Hill Mine 
near Greenwood produces almost solid ore free 
from waste, the vein of chalcopyrites being over 
four hundred feet wide. Greenwood bids fair to 
rival Rossland and Nelson, as the Columbia and 
western branch of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, 
which now reaches it, will materially aid in the 
shipment of ore, and smelters are to be provided 
close at hand. The Canadian Pacific Railroad 
Company has strong faith in the mines of the 
Kootenays, and evinces a determination to provide 
means for reducing ore, looking for profit from 
hauling and the prosperity which follows settle- 
ment. The Kettle River, rushing through a 
narrow caiion with a descent of one hundred and 
twenty-five feet, gives a force estimated at twenty 
thousand horse-power. Near Cascade City free 


milling ore is being developed ; and Grand Forks, 
known as ‘the Gateway to the Boundary, is a 
rapidly-growing town, with a new smelter. Up 
the north fork of Kettle River is a mineral-belt of 
importance, Pathfinder Mountain, carrying valuable 
mining properties, in the vicinity of which is a 
gold-belt where the ores show little copper, the 
gold values existing in hematite iron. Knob Hill, 
Old Ironsides, Winnipeg and Brandon, and Golden 
Crown are the most important mines, and are 
well equipped with machinery. Summit Camp, 
seven miles from Greenwood, was two years ago 
bought for sixty thousand dollars, and was recently 
resold for three hundred thousand. Pass Creek, 
Long Lake, and Deadwood Camp, as yet but little 
developed, afford good showing, and numerous 
other locations are so situated in proximity to 
paying mines that probably any of them may 
produce mines equal to the best in Boundary Creek 
district when they shall have entered more exten- 
sively into development work. 

Some eighteen miles south of Nelson lies the 
town of Ymir, situated on Salmon River, with 
Wild Horse, Bear, and Quartz Creeks entering it 
within the town limits. These drain a mineral 
district rapidly assuming a prominent position. 
English companies own the most promising mines, 
and it is said no camp in British Columbia has 
greater popularity upon the London Stock Ex- 
change. The largest stamp-mill in the provinces 
has been erected at the Ymir Mine, treating 100 
tons of ore per day; and sufficient ore is in sight 
to maintain this rate for two years without 
further development. The Dundee and Porto Rico — 
Mines are giving large yields, the latter in one 
month extracting 590 ounces of gold from 542 
tons of crushed ore. The output of the Ymir 
Mines for 1899 is estimated at 1600 tons per 
week, closely rivalling Rossland. It is believed 
that other claims quite equal to those now so pro- 
ductive lie undeveloped in the surrounding hills. 

The recent construction of the Crow’s Nest 
Pass Railway has opened a coal-mining centre, 
where enormous quantities of coke are now manu- 
factured for use in smelters, At Fernie, about 
half-way along the line, one of the greatest coal 
deposits in the world is being worked, the pro- 
duct of which, tested by the British fleet on the 
Pacific station, has been pronounced superior to 
all others. The company working it has some 
seventy or eighty beehive coke-ovens, and intend 
to erect two hundred in all. It is developing 
twelve seams of coal, and the amount in sight is 
estimated to run into millions of tons. 

Volumes could be written if all the mines 
located as well as operating were described. 
With all the existing activity, the vast district is 
toa great extent unexplored. There are streams 
and caiions within the known mineral-belt where 
no prospecter has yet penetrated, and where doubt- 
less as rich rewards await the toiler as any that 
have yet been won in the most productive camps. 
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No one can accurately predict the future of British 
Columbia; but if within the next five years the 
development of new mining-fields proceeds as in 
the past five years, it will be the most productive 


as well as the largest field of wealth-producing 
power on the American continent, and its popula- 
tion will rank with that of any of the older 
settled districts of the Dominion of Canada. 


ARRECIFOS 
By Louis BECKE. 


CHAPTER I.—‘ DEAD BROKE.’ 


{ 


WILD, blustering day in Sydney, 
the queen city of the Southern 
Seas. Since early morn a keen, 
cutting, sleet-laden westerly gale 
had been blowing, rattling and 
shaking the windows of the houses 
in the higher and more exposed portions of the 
town, and churning the blue waters of the har- 
bour into a white seethe of angry foam as it 
swept outwards to the wide Pacific. 

In one of the little bays situated between 
Miller’s Point and Dawes’ Battery, and overlooked 


| 


es, 


. by the old-time Fort Phillip on Observatory Hill, 


were a number of vessels, some alongside the 
wharves and others lying to their anchors out in 
the stream, with the wind whistling through 
their rain-soaked cordage. They were of all rigs 
and sizes, from the lordly Black Ball liner of a 
thousand tons to the small fore-and-aft coasting- 
schooner of less than fifty. Among them all 
there was but one steamer, a handsome brig- 
rigged, black-painted, and black-funneled craft of 
fifteen hundred tons, flying the house-flag of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company. Steamers 
were rare in Sydney Harbour in those days (it 
was the year 1860), and the Avoca had pride 
of place and her own mooring buoy, for she 
was the only English mail-boat, and her com- 
mander and his officers were regarded with the 
same respect as if they and their ship were the 
admiral and staff of the Australian Squadron. 

Leaning with folded arms upon one of the 
wharf bollards, and apparently oblivious of the 
driving sleet and cutting wind, a shabbily-dressed 
man of about thirty years of age was looking, 
pipe in mouth, at the mail-boat and the sailing- 
vessels lying in the stream. There were four in 
all—the steamer; an American whaling-barque ; 
a small brig of about two hundred tons flying 
the Hawaiian Islands colours ; and a big, sprawl- 
ing, motherly-looking, full-rigged ship, whose huge 
bow-ports denoted that she carried lumber. 

The man put his hand in his pocket and 
jingled together his few remaining coins; then 
he turned away, and walked along the wharf 
till he reached the side of a warehouse, the lee 
of which was sheltered from the wind and rain. 
He leant his back against the wall, and again 
handled the coins. 


_ ‘Seven shillings and two coppers,’ he muttered, | 


‘and a waterman would want at least three 


shillings to pull round here from the Circular 
Quay in such dirty weather. No, Ted Barry, 
my boy, the funds won’t run to it. But that 
brig is my fancy. She's all ready for sea :, all 
her boats up with the gripes lashed, and the 
Custom-House fellow doing his dog-trot under 
the awning, waiting for the skipper to come 
aboard and the tug to range alongside as soon 
as this howling gale takes off a bit. I’ll wait 
here for another hour and watch for him.’ 

Sitting under the lee of the wall, he again 
filled his pipe, and began to smoke placidly, 
scanning with a seaman’s eye the various vessels 
lying alongside the wharves. 

Work had ceased for the day, the lumpers and 
‘longshore men had gone to their homes, and the 
usual idlers and loafers who are always to be 
found in the immediate vicinity of shipping or 
sitting about on the wharf-stringers, fishing, had 
been driven away by the inclemency of the 
weather, or were gathered in small parties in the 
bars of the numerous public-houses near by. Now 
and then a seaman would be seen either returning 
to his ship or hurrying along the wharf towards 
the city, with his coat-collar turned up to his 
ears and his hands thrust into the capacious 
pockets of his heavy jacket. The whole scene 
was miserable and depressing. 

Presently a policeman appeared, walking slowly 
along under the shelter of the warehouse walls. 
He too was enjoying the luxury of a pipe, for 
there was no danger of running across the sergeant 
on such a day as this. As he drew near to the 
man who was sitting down he gave him a quick 
but apparently careless glance : a wharf-policeman 
has a natural distrust of a man who keeps hang- 
ing about stores and warehouses doing nothing, 
or standing out in the open exposed to the rain ; 
but the guardian of the peace was satisfied that 
the object of his brief scrutiny was no loafer or 
possible burglar, and bade him a civil ‘Good-day,’ 
to which the man at once responded. 

‘It’s beastly weather—isn’t it?’ said the official, 
as he leant against the wall, evidently disposing 
himself for a chat. 

‘It is indeed, replied the other; ‘and it’s 
getting dirtier still over there to the south- 
east.’ 

‘That’s pleasant for me. I don’t get relieved 
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until midnight, and this beat here is none too 
pleasant a one on a dark night, believe me.’ 

‘So I should imagine. I’ll be glad to get back 
into the city as soon as I can; but I’m waiting 
here to see if I can get aboard that little brig 
over there. Do you know her name?’ 

‘Yes. She’s the Mahina, South Sea trader. 
But I don’t see how you can get off to her; 
there’s no watermen here, and none of her boats 
will come ashore—I can tell you that much for 
certain. The captain is on shore looking for men, 
and those who are aboard won't be given a 
chance to put foot in a boat.’ 

‘Why? Anything gone wrong aboard ? 

‘Rather! There’s been a lot of trouble with 
the men, though there hasn’t been any court- 
work over it. The captain and.mate are holy 
terrors—regular brutes, I’m told. Six of the 
hands swam ashore a few nights ago, and got 
clean away, poor beggars! You ain’t thinking of 
joining her—are you?’ 

‘Indeed I am. I want a ship pretty badly. 
I’m broke.’ 

‘Well, don’t ship on that craft, young fellow; 
take my advice. Are you dead, stony broke ?’ 

‘Pretty near; all but a few shillings. I find 
it hard to get a ship—that is, the sort of ship I 
want. I’ve been in the South Sea trade a long 
time, and I like it.’ 

‘Ah! I see. Well, you know best, mister. I 
dare say you’ll see the Mahina’s captain coming 
down the wharf before it gets dark. He’s a 
little, dark-faced, good-looking chap, with a 
pointed beard. I wish you luck anyway.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Barry, as he returned the 
policeman’s good-natured nod, and watched him 
saunter off again towards the end of the wharf. 

Half-an-hour later five men appeared, all 
walking quickly towards the spot where Barry 
was still patiently waiting. Barry at once recog- 
nised the man who was leading as the captain 
of the brig; the four who followed at his heels 
were common seamen by their dress, and ruffians 
of the first water by their appearance. Each 
carried a bundle under his arm, and one a small 
chest on his shoulder—evidently the wealthy 
man of the lot. 

Stepping out from under shelter of the wall, 
Barry stood in the centre of the path and waited 
the captain’s approach. 

‘Are you in want of hands, sir?’ he asked, 
touching his cap. 

The master of the brig gave him a swift, search- 
ing glance from head to feet, and then, without 
answering the inquiry, turned to his followers. 

‘Go on to the end of the wharf. Hail the 
brig to send a boat ashore, and then wait for 
me. His voice was clear and sharp but not 
unpleasant. 

The four men shuffled off, and the moment 
they were out of hearing he addressed himself 


to Barry. 


‘I’ve just got all the men I want; but I could 
do with another—if he is anything better than 
such things as those,’ and he nodded contemp- 
tuously at the figures of the four seamen. Then, 
with lightning-like rapidity of utterance, he asked, 
‘You’re not a ‘foremast hand ?’ 

‘I want to ship before the mast,’ was the quiet 
answer. 

‘Got a mate’s 
both.’ 

‘Last ship ?’ 

‘The Tarawa brig, of Tahiti.’ 

‘Ha! You’re used to the island trade, then?’ 

‘Pretty well.’ 

‘Willing to ship as mate or second mate?’ 

‘Yes, and no. Willing enough in one way, 
and not liking it in another. I’m hard-up, have 
no clothes, and should cut a sorry figure on such 
a smart-looking brig as yours when I haven't 
even a donkey’s breakfast to bring aboard if I 
shipped before the mast; and I’m not the man 
to stand guying, especially from beauties like those 
who were here just now.’ 

Again the captain’s keen dark eyes flashed— 
this time in a semi-approving manner—as he 
looked at Barry’s bronzed face and tall, square- 
built figure. He stroked his carefully trimmed, 
pointed beard, and thought for a few moments. 

‘I want a chief mate for the Mahina; the one 
I have now is seriously ill, and cannot live more 
than a day or two. When can you come aboard 
—to-night ?’ 

Barry shook his head impatiently. ‘I told 
you, sir, that I have no clothes but those I stand 
up in’—— 

‘Can you get what you want right off if I 
advance you ten sovereigns ?’ 

‘Five will do—or three, if you have a slop- 
chest aboard.’ 

‘The Mahina is a trading-vessel (though I’m 
going to have a try at pearling this trip), and 
carries a general store, from a needle to an 
anchor, aboard ; but, at the same time, although 
you can get what you want in the way of 
clothing, you may want money for other pur- 
poses. Are you willing to come aboard to-night 
and take first mate’s duty ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then take these’ He took two five-pound 
notes from his, pocket-book, and placed them in 
Barry’s hand. ‘This is Saturday, and the shops 
keep open till late. -But I rely on you to be 
here on this wharf not later than midnight. My 
mate, whose place you will take, is very ill; my 
crew are a troublesome lot—six of them have 
deserted ; and the rest would clear out to-night 
if they could. I shall look out for you and send 
a boat when you hail.’ 

‘I shall be here sooner, if you wish it,’ replied 
Barry ; ‘but I do not want all this ;’ and he gave 
back one of the bank-notes. ‘I don’t owe a cent to 
any one ; but there is some gear of mine in pawn.’ 
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The captain waved it back courteously. ‘Keep 
it, sir ; keep it. We sail early on Monday morning, 
and you will not be able to get on shore again.’ 

‘Thank you,’ laughed Barry. ‘I’ve no doubt I 
can find use for it.’ Then he added, ‘My name 
is Barry.’ 

‘Mine is Rawlings. I hope we shall pull to- 
gether, Mr Barry’—this with a pleasant smile, as 


he buttoned up his overcoat. ‘Ha! there is my 
boat, and I must take my jail-birds on board. 
Good-afternoon. I shall look for you about 
twelve o'clock.’ 

Then, with a polite inclination of his head, he 
stepped out towards the waiting boat, and left 
his new chief officer to pursue his way into the 
city with a light heart. 


THE BOERS AND 


‘POOR WHITES’ 


By A SouTH AFRICAN JOURNALIST. 


T is said there are no poor in South 
Africa. This is, to some extent, a 
fallacy ; and the existence of the 
class of Boers known as the ‘poor 
whites,’ which have proved for 
many years a source of constant 

trouble and concern to the colonial politician, 

belies the optimistic idea. The Boers who come 
under this designation have been gradually in- 
creasing in number, and now comprise far too 
high a proportion of the Dutch in the country. 

Though many remedies have been suggested for 

alleviating their dire distress, up to the present 

time no adequate measures have been discovered 
which will satisfactorily meet the exigency; so 
the ‘poor white’ problem still remains unsolved. 

The purpose of this article is to discuss, as briefly 

as possible, the probable position of the poorer 

Boers after the termination of the present war, 

the issue of which will undoubtedly be a victory 

for. British pluck and arms. But it will be 
necessary first to give some explanation of the 
meaning and origin of the term ‘poor whites ;’ 
and to obtain this information the reader must 
take a retrospective glance at the earlier stages of 

South African history. 

In the early days a Boer easily acquired an 
immense extent of land, which furnished grazing 
for his stock and gave him his small summer 
harvest, ample for his simple wants. But subse- 
quently these acres were divided amongst the 
children, and again subdivided; and so the 
cutting-up process continued until, finally, the 
present generation possess, in too many instances, 
merely a plot of ground and a few stock, upon 
which even the most industrious Boer could 
barely support himself and his family. Thus, 
broadly speaking, originated the class of Boers 
termed ‘poor whites’—the degenerate descendants 
of the stalwart, hard-working Dutch pioneer. 
These unfortunate people have not only suffered 
from the curtailing of their ancestral domains, 
but have too often lost the finer qualities of 
their gallant forefathers; and _ intellectually, 
morally, and physically they are of an inferior 
order. At present the condition of the lowest 


grade of Boer may be classed on an equality with — 


the Kaffir in his uncivilised state; they are un- 


educated, ignorant of the most simple matters, 
filthy in their habits, and frequently live in 
remote and isolated places where little intelli- 
gence reaches them of what is occurring within 
a radius of a few miles of their homes. Amongst 
them idiocy and deformity are too often visible, 
which have been traced, to some extent, to the in- 
termarriages that have been going on unchecked. 

Yet to all the attempts of those who, from 
motives of commiseration, are anxious to raise 
them from the level to which they have sunk, 
their pride offers a serious obstacle. It must 
seem strange that a class so degraded should still 
retain this pride of race. Perhaps it is a strain 
of the blood bequeathed to them by their high- 
minded ancestors; but if so, its purity has been 
so polluted in transmission as to be almost 
unrecognisable, for it is a self-esteem that, while 
it does not deter them from begging, borrowing, 
and even stealing, will not permit them to per- 
form manual labour because such work is, in 
their opinion, fit only for the Kaffir, for whom 
they entertain the utmost contempt. For exactly 
the same reason the women and girls will 
not go into domestic service, since many Kaflir 
and coloured women hire themselves out in this 
capacity ; they prefer to dwell in a hovel, amid 
squalor and filth, in abject laziness, quarrelling 
and striving together like animals, rather than 
perform menial work. Should a belated traveller 
be so unfortunate as to be compelled to seek 
shelter for the night in the dwelling of a ‘poor 
white,’ he will, in all probability, be invited to 
lie down on the mud-floor of @ narrow, unclean 
room, where the whole family of both sexes regu- 
larly take their rest. How they manage to eke 
out a living is a mystery; yet it is almost im- 
possible to feel sympathy for them, especially in 
a case where the parents, sons, and daughters are 
quite capable of undertaking work of some kind. 
To help them by donations serves only to en- 
courage them in their idleness. 

Progressive farmers greatly dislike their pre- 
sence on or near their farms; for, while they will 
rarely accept the employment the farmers may offer, 
they think it no shame to steal from their flock. 
It is true that some of the less degraded engage 
themselves to till all or a portion of a farmer's 
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arable land, receiving half the proceeds from the 
sale of the crops; but this arrangement is seldom 
profitable for the owner, as the Boer is either too 
lazy or lacks the intelligence required to obtain 
anything like the full crops the land is capable 
of producing. When the Boer resides on another 
man’s farm he is termed a bijwoner. 

A means of earning a livelihood that finds 
favour with a large proportion of needy Boers is 
transport-riding ; and it is only natural that this 
should be so, since, from the days of the early 
‘voor-trekkers,’ the Dutchman has been accus- 
tomed to drive his span of oxen across the veldt. 
Attention may here be drawn, in passing, to the 
dangers associated with the prevailing custom of 
the driver to jump off and on the rumbling 
wagon by means of the disselboom, or pole. A 
false step, a slip, and the unfortunate man is 
under one of the heavy wheels, when only a 
miracle can save him from death. Thus the 
uneventful and unambitious life of a poor trans- 
port-rider is frequently brought to an untimely 
termination. 

The foregoing will serve to elucidate the argu- 
ments which will be adduced to demonstrate the 
position of a large section of the Boers when 
Great Britain will have established her undoubted 
supremacy in South Africa. 

‘Poor whites’ are mostly found in Cape Colony ; 
Natal is chiefly populated by Great Britain’s sons ; 
and in the Republics—noticeably in the Transvaal 
—the Boer has hitherto been pampered by a 
sympathetic Government, and has had ready access 
to the exchequer, filled at the expense of the 
heavily-taxed Uitlander, where his repeated de- 
mands have been satisfied, and the distress about 
which he wails, brought about in most cases 
by his own insufferable laziness, is effectually 
relieved. 

The war over, there will be a speedy rush to 
the much-talked-of country. Great Britain, with 
her accustomed generosity, will open wide the 
doors of one of her most important possessions to 
the whole world, and money, energy, and enter- 
prise will pour in. South Africa will be de- 
veloped under more favourable and _ brighter 
auspices than has ever previously been permitted 
to it; and for the first time in its history there 
will be harmonious working between its different 
colonies and states, the outcome of which must 
mean prosperity. Progression will be its motto, 
and he who does not conform to its ruling will 
be left behind in the fierce struggle for the 
hidden weclth and the steady keenness of busi- 
ness competition. How will the unlettered Boer 
now fare? If he obstinately clings to his out-of- 


date habits he will be stranded while the tide 
flows onward, and will only add another to the 
already superabundant ‘poor whites.’ He can no 
longer hope for salvation from his misery in the 
help of a corrupt Government; the time when 
such assistance was within easy reach will have 
passed ; and, though he will obtain justice in its 
full and true sense, and even consideration, the 
Boer of the Republics will discover that the cornu- 
copia from which he has been served with so 
lavish a hand will have disappeared. 

He who possesses a farm of any value may be 
induced to part with it, influenced by tempting 
offers, and live in comfort for the remaining 
years of his life. But what legacy will he be 
able to leave to those who come after him? 
Should he give up all right to his landed pro- 
perty—which in most cases will be turned to far 
better account than if he retained it—the succeed- 
ing generations must suffer. There are great 
capabilities in the country’s soil; but up to the 
present time agriculture and fruit-growing have 
not been exploited to any considerable extent, 
one of the reasons assigned being the backward- 
ness of the Dutch farmer. However, the ‘old 
order changeth, giving place to new;’ and here 
too the Boer must either adapt himself to the 


_altered circumstances or succumb to the inevitable. 


At no distant date the slow-going ox-wagon will 
be replaced by the iron horse; and when the 
transport-rider’s services are no longer required, 
what will become of him? Will he too be 
ticketed as a ‘poor white’? 

The ‘poor whites’ may learn their lesson in 
time. The South African Governments may be 
confidently depended upon to do their utmost to 
teach it; they will show, as they have done 
already, an eagerness to alleviate the distress of 
these people, to uplift them from their depraved 
surroundings, and instil such principles as the 
dignity of labour, &c.; but until the evil of a 
petty pride is uprooted from their minds no 
measures in this direction can become effective. 
It may be that most good can be done with the 
children ; and by taking them from their isola- 
tion and banishment into a healthier atmosphere 
they may be gradually weaned from their evil 
customs and habits. But should no practical 
remedy be discovered for dealing with the ‘poor 
white’ problem, then will this unfortunate class 
of Boers increase in numbers in proportion to the 
development of the country, and remain a per- 
manent dark spot on the prosperity of South 
Africa—prosperity secured at the cost of the 
lives of many of our brave British and colo- 
nial soldiers and the expenditure of much treasure. 
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THE DIARY OF A BUSACO MONK. 


By CHARLES EDWARDES. 


Go years ago—the 27th Septem- 
“eu ber 1810—the Duke of Wellington 
for the first time startled Massena, 
heavily laurelled Prince of the 
Napoleonic Empire, into fear that 
his time had passed, and that he 
was no longer the ever-victorious son of good 
fortune. The Prince had surged down the pine- 
clad valley of the bright Mondego. He was in a 
hurry, for the country itself was eaten bare. His 
officers, even, had for weeks been chewing corn 
like horses, in default of bread. He was also 
in a particular hurry to drive Wellington and 
the despised Portuguese in a crushing rout upon 
Lisbon. In his own mind there could be no 
doubt as to the issue; and so, when the news 
reached him that the Anglo-Portuguese army was 
standing fast at Busaco, he made for it straight, 
again in fatal ignorance—this time of the terrific 
nature of the ravines he would have to force, 
and of the subtle bid for victory at last that 
Wellington himself had made. The Duke had 
by then been a week on the Busaco mountain. 
One of the Carmelite monks of the famous con- 
vent—Brother Joseph of St Silvester, to give him 
his full honoured name—has done us moderns a 
precious service by writing a diary of the events 
of the fortnight that made Busaco immortal ; and, 
better still, the diary has now been printed. 

One may go to the official reports for an exact 
account of the pitting of regiments against regi- 
ments; but, from at least one aspect, Brother 
Joseph is better even than Napier. He tells us 
how the Duke arrived on the 2lst, and was not 
pleased with the room allotted to him, but chose 
another and smaller one, because it had two 
doors. ‘He commanded us to clean it, and air it 
with a fire; and while this was being done he 
went out to survey the whole mountain and the 
roads as far as Mortagoa.’ 

Between the 24th and the 27th the Duke had 
plenty of time to choose his battlefield. Never 
was man more fortunate in being thus able to 
rely on the plunging valour of his foes. With 
his back to the enclosed forest of Busaco, which 
rises abruptly towards the bare stony summit 
of the ridge, he took up a position like that of 
the slanting roof of a house, with no approach 
for assailants save from the street below. Even 
Ney, whom difficulties commonly stimulated, 
though at first eager to attack, was alarmed 
when he saw what was before him. But that 
was just another score to us, for Massena hated 
Ney even as every other French commander’ in 
the Peninsula hated his most conspicuous generals ; 
and so word was passed on the 26th that there 
would be a battle on the morrow. The twink- 


ling fires of the French camp among the woods, 


hundreds of feet below the convent, and scattered 
right and left, with deep, steep gorges between 
them, responded bravely enough to the challenge 
of our fires on the clear, strong ridge dominated 
by nothing nearer than the stars. 

In the meantime, however, Brother Joseph had 
had much to observe and much tolament. The other 
monks and the few valuables this severe brother- 
hood allowed itself were, for safety, sent over the 
mountains to Coimbra. The regular life of the 
convent was suspended. With soldiers bedded in 
the church, the sacristy, the library, and every- 
where else within the precincts of the sad little 
place of cork-lined cells, that was inevitable. 
Further, Wellington objected to the methodical 
ringing of the church bell in the night and the 
answering bells of the hermits higher up the 
forest in their tiny stone huts, with ferns thick 
in the moss on the shingles of their roofs. ‘ Never 
since its foundation, wails Brother Joseph, ‘ was 
there such a disturbance. Moreover, the great 
anxiety of the English officers about the impend- 
ing combat very naturally increased the existing con- 
ventual anxiety. The peasants from the valleys 
of the Dao, the Criz, and the Mondego, fleeing 
before the French, with their wives and children 
and trivial household goods, and as eager to rely 
upon the Church as upon the national army, of 
course added to the confusion. They camped in 
the dense forest all among the crosses and hermit- 
ages, the trickling streams and fountains, above 
which the dark cypresses and oaks of this lovely, 
exuberant spot held their impenetrable screen be- 
tween Busaco and the sun. 

Strong though the sitzation was, Wellington left 
nothing to chance. He shocked Brother Joseph 
greatly by cutting down scores of the venerable 
trees in the forest, and with these raised barri- 
cades in the gateways of the enclosures. Behind 
the walls themselves, which were dilapidated for 
the purpose, ambuscades were prepared, so that if 
the French succeeded in gaining the crest of the 
summit and breaking our line effectually, they 
might be delayed by a close fire from the two 
regiments held here in reserve. Lastly, and most 
significant step of all, well calculated to make 
Brother Joseph quake to his bare feet, on the 
morning of the battle the Duke rose at an hour 
early even for these consecrated solitaries, and 
hurried all the baggage off in the direction of 
Coimbra. Massena, in his despatch to Paris after 
the conflict, describes Busaco as ‘unquestionably 
the strongest position in all Portugal.’ But Wel- 
lington was then so unused to victory in the 
Peninsula that, in spite of every preliminary 
advantage, and his own declared conviction that 
he would win the day if Massena attacked him, 
he made ready for the worst as if he expected it. 
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Brother Joseph, like every one else at Busaco, 
was also up betimes on this memorable day. But 
the French rose earliest of all; and when the 
frightened yet inquisitive monk turned out into 
the misty air, it was to hear the rattle of mus- 
ketry and the booming of cannon. This was at 
five o'clock. The mist aiding them, the French 
right nobly succeeded in toiling up these mortal 
steeps. 
after a brief, stern struggle, their hopes fell with 
themselves. The Anglo-Portuguese bayonet-charge 
swept the French back to the razor-edge to which 
they had climbed against such natural odds. 
With the lifting of the mist, our artillery also 
got to work upon them; and then began a 
carnage which horrified even Napoleon’s veterans. 
The men below were deluged in the blood of 
those above, and were hurled backwards by the 
severed legs and arms and heads and the limbless 
trunks of their comrades, as well as the cannon- 
shot that wrought this havoc. The dusty earth 
of the dry ridge lapped up much blood, but 
more swilled down in runlets to the French 
soldiers in the chasm, awaiting the orders that 
were to send them also up that awful incline. 

It was now that Brother Joseph’s eagerness to see 
things overcame his cloister-bred timidity. ‘About 
eight o’clock, when I had confessed and said mass, 
accompanied by another father I went out from 
the convent to behold the firing. At the gate 
which is at the foot of the pond I met a peasant 
weeping. I asked him what was the matter. He 
replied so that I could scarcely understand him : 
“Then haven’t you seen them?” “Seen whom?” 
said I. “Those wounded Frenchmen over there,” 
he replied. I went down to the place, and saw 
such a wretched sight that I began at once to 
shed tears without being able to help myself. One 
of them who moved me most had his face shot 
through by a cannon-ball, which had split his 
cheeks; the blood ran from his mouth, and a 
great deal of it had congealed and hung from his 
lips.. Not a word could he speak. The others 
were not so bad, except four or five who were 
cut in the middle, and had lost so much blood 
that they shivered with cold. The English had 
made a big bonfire, and placed them round it. 
I hastened from the spot, because I could not 
bear to see such suffering.’ 

The good monk must not be judged merely on 
this naive avowal. He proved later that the 
privations and self-inflicted tortures of the Car- 
melite life had not really forced all the common- 
place humanity out of him. Though dazed for 
the moment by this first taste of the horrors of 
war, he was still a patriot as well as a monk. 
He was cheered greatly to hear the shouts of the 
Portuguese cagadores, as these challenged their 
assailants. ‘They displayed,’ says Beresford, ‘the 


keenest desire to throw themselves upon the 
enemy ;’ and Wellington also mentions their 
‘bizarre firmness.’ Brother Joseph climbed the 


They gained a footing, too; and then, 


sierra in as stout shelter as he could find, passing the 
surgeons at work among the Portuguese wounded, 
none of whom shocked him like the Frenchmen 
round the fire down below. But he could not see 
the battle anyhow without a risk that he did not 
care to face. The shots of the enemy came right 
across the sierra, falling even into the middle of 
the forest, where some of the Portuguese were 
sitting in reserve, awaiting orders to move to the 
front. Disappointed, Brother Joseph had at length 
to return to the convent without having seen 
anything at all of the actual fight among the 
pine-trees and asphodels of the hollows and the 
heather-clad, scarlet-and-gray uplands. 

The rest of his experiences of that day better 
befitted his vocation. He helped the Father 
Superior to consecrate some ground among the 
olive-trees, ready for the burial of the dead, and 
did what he could for the wounded, who were 
brought past the old stone cross in front of the 
convent portal, and laid out in the inner court- 
yards. To all who asked for it he gave wine. 
One thing astonished him immeasurably. ‘ Among 
them all, those at the point of death and the 
many others in great peril of life, there was not 
one that asked to be confessed, or even mentioned 
Jesus in my hearing, as it would be so natural 
and seemly for an afflicted Christian to do.’ 

The French general, Simon, who was taken 
prisoner, was brought to the convent, and much 
excited Brother Joseph’s interest. He had been 
shot thrice in the face. With him was his 
secretary, also a prisoner; and to the pair of 
them was allotted a good room, in obedience to 
Wellington’s command that the general should be 
treated with all possible honour and kindness. 
Later in the day a message was sent to Massena. 
for Simon’s baggage; and in the morning this 
arrived, and with it the general’s mulher, which, 
in courtesy equal to Wellington’s, we would fain 
translate as ‘wife.’ By that time the battle was 
over, and Massena, his ambiguous despatch to. 
Napoleon notwithstanding, had been beaten. ‘The 
English,’ he wrote, ‘did not dare advance three. 
hundred paces beyond their line of battle.’ He 
did not explain that such an advance would 
have been a descent into a ravine that would at. 
once have put us at the same disadvantage from 
which he had suffered at the outset. His own 
retreat in the night, behind clouds of smoke 
from the fired heather, was of course also a 
fine piece of strategy, and not an admission of 
weakness. The former it may well have been, 
and it was to checkmate him that Wellington 
also, on the following night, pushed pell-mell 
towards Coimbra ; a step which enabled Massena to- 
inform Napoleon that the Anglo-Portuguese army 
was ‘in full retreat.’ Of this dolorous march 
under the stars after that bloody day one of his. 
own officers, M. Guingret, has left a poignant and 
convincing narrative. They moved in dreary 
silence, broken only by the creaking of the artil- 
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lery wheels, the groans and shrieks of the wounded, 
and the harsh cries of the birds of prey that 
followed them. The dying who died as they 
marched were set down by the roadside as indi- 
cations to the rearward troops of the route taken. 

On the 28th, according to Brother Joseph, the 
national army kept up a fire upon the lingering 
French troops, who showed little energy in reply- 
ing to it. The Duke stayed at the convent, but 
rose promptly during the night, and gave orders 
for an instant march in the darkness and rain 
towards Coimbra. The Carmelites were advised 
to retire with the army; and this they did, 
except Brother Joseph and two others. The 
next morning, however, our monk was up early 
to see the last of the troops file off over the 
mountain towards the deep valley of the Mondego, 
where Coimbra’s red-and-white houses tower in 
terraces against a background of olive-clad hills. 
Of the French none now remained except a few 
cavalry pickets studded about the Mortagoa road ; 
and these also by-and-by vanished among the 
pine-trees. The chief excitement of this day for 
the Carmelites was the bringing in on horseback 
of seventy wounded Frenchmen by some British 
cavalry, detached to watch the enemy. They had 
been abandoned by Massena, and were now added 
to the others in the Chapel of Souls just outside 
the forest to the north. Before quitting Busaco 
the Anglo-Portuguese army destroyed a quantity of 
powder. ‘It did us great injury,’ Brother Joseph 
observes. ‘It blew down more of the wall, tore 
up some trees, and smashed a large window in 
the church.’ But there was compensation for the 
monks in the sight that evening of the very re- 
mote sparks of fire which indicated how vigorously 
the French army had tramped before bivouacking. 

The next day, the third after the battle, 
Brother Joseph was kept woefully in mind of 
the horrors the French invasion had sown over 
the land. The British pickets, before leaving, had 
instructed the Carmelites to see to the wounded 
in the chapel, especially protecting them from 
the enraged countryfolk ; and also to search the 
battlefield for others, dead or dying, overlooked 
in the gorges and scrub of the sierra. Two 
Portuguese officers also, for no sufficient reason, 
in Brother Joseph’s esteem, stayed at Busaco; 
and them he asked to go with him in this 
dismal quest among the heather and rocks. They 
went a little way, then pleaded fatigue and 
returned. Brother Joseph continued down to the 
russet-roofed miserable hamlet of Moura, whence 
the ravines part all ways like the spokes of a 
wheel. Here he persuaded three peasants to 
keep him company; and shortly afterwards they 
discovered twelve poor fellows almost at the last 
gasp, after about seventy hours’ exposure to 
alternating heat and cold. They mostly had 
broken legs and lay in a cluster, groaning with 
despair and pain. ‘No sooner did they see me,’ 
he writes, ‘than they lifted their hands to heaven 


and began to lament and cry out, “O Mother 
of God! O Mother of God! Water, water, 
for God’s sake!” After talking a little with 
them, I asked the peasants who had come with 
me to go for water; but they replied that they 
would not, and that they were not obliged to do 
good to their enemies.’ Our compassionate monk, 
‘grieved to see such inhumanity,’ used all the 
arguments he could think of to persuade his 
countrymen, with quotations from the Gospels 
besides. To no purpose. They would not move. 
Only when he said that he would himself seek 
the water did they change their minds. There 
were some bottles lying on the ground, and with 
these the monk began to descend towards a 
stream in the hollow. Then the peasants re- 
lented. They fetched the water, and one of 
them, having a mouthful of food in his pocket, 
gave up that also. Afterwards, anxious to get the 
Frenchmen under cover, Erother Joseph picked 
up one of them whose legs were not broken, 
to try if he could walk. ‘But he had lost so 
much blood from a great wound on the top of 
the head, and he was so weak, that he could not 
take a step, and fell down senseless.’ Not until 
the following morning were these poor fellows 
removed, nursed, and fed on bread and wine and 
salt-fish, save three, who died in the night. 

The next day, being the lst of October, brought 
closer news of the French, some of whom were 
only a mile or two from the convent, ‘which 
troubled us much.’ But there was other trouble 
for the monks. They did not know how to get 
rid of the Portuguese captain of artillery and 
the lieutenant of cagadores, who had ‘pressed 
themselves upon us with an air of friendliness, 
and whom we had supplied with food, although 
they were strangers to us, and really did us no 
service whatever.’ The two monks confabulated, 
and decided to use the one anxiety as a means 
of ousting the other. They sought the officers 
and told them they had decided to shut up the 
convent and go after the national army ; ‘although,’ 
Brother Joseph admits, ‘we had no intention of 
doing any such thing; because, if we did it, the 
peasants in the forest would pillage the place, 
and treat it worse than the French.’ It behoved 
them, hcewever, to play their part; and so 
they made a pretence of packing. The officers 
objected, saying that the French would not come 
to the convent, and scoffing at the reports of 
their nearness. The convent servants inoppor- 
tunely joined in the conference, and declared 
they too would not go, because they were 
kneading the bread for the day, and could not 
leave it. These, however, Brother Joseph drew 
on one side that they might understand the 
pious fraud, which, when they heard of it, 
delighted them, ‘for they were as disgusted with 
such guests as we were—fellows who spent their 
time sneaking about the battlefield, picking up 
weapons and ammunition, and eating and drink- 
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ing at our expense.’ The servants then promptly 
ran for their things and made as if they were 
ready to start at once. But again the officers 
demurred. They wished to breakfast first. ‘I 
told them that there was no time for that. They 
might drink a drop of wine, but nothing more.’ 
An old horse was brought up to be loaded, and 
Brother Joseph went off to the buttery to draw 
the wine, when of a sudden there was a noise 
as of cavalry approaching, and the convent gate 
was hastily shut. The enemy had come. Return- 
ing to the others, Brother Joseph, in spite of his 
trepidation, straightway triumphed over his. un- 
desirable guests. ‘“ Your excellencies said that 
we should not see the French here. Well, there 
they are!” and I pointed with my hand where 
they could be seen outside.’ 

The French occupation of the convent w2s 
destined to yield mingled sensations of pleasure 
and deep pain for the three monks left in 
residence. In the beginning Brother Joseph, 
who went out to them, was charmed with their 
politeness. ‘One of them, as soon as they arrived, 
took off his hat and saluted me with much 
courtesy in the Portuguese manner.’ This done, 
they proceeded to inquire about the contents of 
the convent. The monk protested that there 
were no provisions. They doubted him, and at 
the hint that some one of consequence would soon 
come up to see if he had spoken the truth, he 
invited them into the establishment. ‘Senhor 
officer,’ I said, ‘dismount in order that I may 
show you the whole convent.’ The cork-lined 
walls, the mildewed portraits of dead Churchmen 
with penitential and other texts on the canvases, 
and the small dismal rooms of this home of 
mortification did not interest the Frenchmen for 
their own sake; but they were glad to find that 
our monk had told the truth with a certain 
amount of pardonable reserve. Some sacks of 
flour, a great pitcher of wine, a tin of biscuits, 
and fifty salted codfish were sent off at once 
to some of the troops by the Chapel of Souls, 
where the seventy wounded Frenchmen lay. This 
was vexing; but in soothing counterpoise the 
objectionable Portuguese officers were also tackled. 
The lieutenant, who was in uniform and wore a 
sword, was at once made prisoner. The other, to 
Brother Joseph’s evident discontent, had disguised 
himself so that he was at first overlooked. Then 
the French officers sat down to a meal of wine, 
eggs, salt-fish, and biscuits, which satisfied them— 
as well it might in such times. They asked for 
cheese and sweets and port wine, but were not 
greatly annoyed when none could be given them. 

While the French officers breakfasted there was 
trouble outside with the French rank and file, 
whom our monks were by no means eager to 
victual. It began with the entreaty for a jugful 
of wine; and when this was given the others 
all crowded into the buttery, to the anguish of 
Brother Joseph’s comrade, who feared for the 


rest of the wine. Nor would they leave until 
Brother Joseph threatened to call their captain. 
‘When they heard this they went out sadly, 
and the captain coming himself briskened them. 
There was no more talk of wine. I shut the 
door at once.’ As if to spite the monks for their 
stinginess, the soldiers then told of certain guns 
and a barrel of powder they had discovered 
under the bed in one of the servants’ rooms. Of 
these the captain soon made an end: the former 
were broken and the latter spoiled with water. 
There was also a whisper about the undetected 
Portuguese captain. ‘Is he an officer?’ the 
Frenchman asked. The monks saved the gentle- 
man the sin of a lie, and he was made a prisoner 
like the other; this, too, in disregard of his 
strenuous protests. ‘He even went so far,’ Brother 
Joseph complains, ‘as to say that he was my 
companion’s cousin. But the Carmelite quite 
declined to help him. ‘Go, go,’ he said; ‘you 
must do as these gentlemen wish.’ And so both 
the Portuguese officers were marched off. 

Brother Joseph does not forget to tell us that, 
when they left, the Frenchmen saluted them with 
the same agreeable Portuguese urbanity as when 
they arrived. Upon the whole, this first visit of 
Massena’s men was bearable enough, especially as 
the monks could that evening rejoice in a letter 
which, in the name of a mere officer of Hussars, 
guaranteed them from further exactions of any 
kind. 

But, as might have been expected, this letter 
was not so entire a safeguard. The next morning, 
in fact, Brother Joseph was confronted in the con- 
ventual grounds by another troop of some fifty 
Frenchmen. He felt in his pocket for the pro- 
tecting paper; and, his action being quite mis- 
understood, he was at once greeted with a clamour 
for money. He offered the paper instead, the 
sight of which had an immediate effect. The 
leader of the troop assured him he should have 
no cause for anxiety. He had come, he said, 
merely to take a muster of the wounded; and 
Brother Joseph willingly accompanied him to the 
Chapel of Souls for this purpose. Here the 
doctor asked for warm water that he might 
dress the wounds of the men, and the monk 
returned to the convent, to find that sad events 
had happened in his absence. 

The troopers had started by threatening a lay 
brother if he failed to give them money. Then 
they had broken into the convent church, over- 
thrown the images, torn the vestments, and worked 
other mischief. They were noisily calling for 
wine when Brother Joseph reappeared. Infinitely 
pained, our monk ran to a sergeant of the troop, 
and told him what was taking place. The officer 
drew his sword and speedily restored order. But 
retribution had to follow. When the captain and 
the doctor returned, the culprits were haled forth 
in the very church itself which they had sacked ; 
and there, on the steps of the high altar, they 
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were flogged by one of the lieutenants until 
Brother Joseph interfered, ‘being afraid there 
would be blood.’ This over, the officers sat to 
breakfast, and, like their predecessors, asked for 
cheese and sweets when nothing but bread and 
wine and salt-fish were set before them. They 
also, however, were well pleased even with such 
a meal, one of them not having tasted bread 
for a month. To the troopers outside wine was 
given, with the exception of the ringleaders in 
the outrage upon the church. On leaving, ‘one 
of the officers asked for some bread to take away 
with him. I gave him a roll; but he would not 
accept it unless I gave him more, and he went off 
with four. We gave the other officers one each, 
although they did not make bold to ask for any 
at all’ There was an instructive little scene at 
the convent gate with a peasant whom the soldiers 
had pressed into service as guide. The man began 
to groan, and declared that he was taken very ill, so 
that Brother Joseph was obliged to procure a sub- 
stitute. But no sooner had the troopers cleared 
away into the forest than the guide left off wailing, 
and asked, ‘Are the devils gone?’ ‘Whereupon,’ 
says our monk, ‘we all began to laugh, and he 
got better every moment, and soon disappeared 
without saying adieu to any one.’ 

Our excellent Brother Joseph winds up his 
narrative with a pitiful summary of the cost to 
the convent of Wellington’s choice of Busaco for 
a battlefield. He mentions the four dozen candles 
consumed by his lordship alone, and the use of 
the best table-linen. To be sure, the Duke when 
departing had expressed a wish to pay for his 
accommodation ; but the Superior had replied 
‘that he wished for nothing except peace in 
Portugal.’ Much more vexatious were the loose 
campaigning ways of the other officers of the 
national army. A tablecloth, two yellow candle- 
sticks, a large copper water-jug, and some napkins 
are particularised among articles that marched off 
with the army towards Coimbra. Also, ‘nearly 
everything of any value that we put on the beds 
and the tables for the officers disappeared.’ 

The wounded in the Chapel of Souls were put 
at the charge of the monks. ‘Of these, twelve 
died. I helped to carry the dead out of the 
chapel, and the other Father helped to bury them.’ 
The fare for these poor fellows was only such bread 
and wine and salt-fish as the monks dispensed to the 
rest of their dependants. But that there were sundry 
little luxuries in the dark corners of the convent 
we may guess from one very shrill lament raised 
by our monk against a troop of native soldiers 
who susequently foraged the building with great 
shrewdness. They found eggs and honey, among 
other things. ‘These soldiers were not regulars 
but militiamen. Though they ought to have been 
better than the others, they were worse.’ 

Nor did the cares of conspicuousness thus in 
September and October of 1810 thrust upon the 


unwilling brethren end with the year. To their |. 


‘unfeigned discomfiture, they realised that Busaco 


was from the day of the battle a famous place, 
a lodestone for patriotic pilgrims and tourists. 
‘Before Lord Wellington came here we never 
saw any English, although they passed by the 
roads above and below the convent. But after 
the ‘battle the name of Busaco, whispered every- 
where, made itself respectable, the English officers 
of the army being enchanted with the spot. Not 
a week goes by but some sleep here. We minister 
to all their needs and also victual their horses; 
and we do the same for the Portuguese and the 
soldiers who call in passing. All this is very 
expensive to us; but we shall consider ourselves 
requited if it helps to bring about the peace that 
is so longed for and is as necessary as life itself. 
O great God of Battles! deign to grant it to us 
shortly for Thy glory and our joy.’ 

Busaco is no longer a monastic property, with 
hermits’ bells tinkling among its mossy stones 
and dark, cool shades. The Carmelites, who came 
here in the seventeenth century and lived in 


silence with pack-saddles on their shoulders like 


beasts of burden, crowns of thorns on their heads, 
and gags in their mouths, all for the glory of 
God, have gone the way of those other monks 
of Cintra, who also nestled in cork-lined dens 
just large enough to turn round in. The Busaco 
woods, however, which to the first Carmelites 
were ‘one of the wonders of the world,’ are as 
lovely as ever they were, and perhaps the more 
winsome for the many sombre memories that 
cling like the moss itself to the old gray habita- 
tions that stud them. The State has now taken 
Busaco for its own. The Chapel of Souls is a 
national monument, with engravings and plans 
of the battle on its inner walls, and stiff little 
soldiers of the Portuguese army promenading all 
day long before its clean white walls and red- 
tiled roof. Hard by it is the memorial column 
with a radiant crystal top; eight cannons encom- 
pass it, and more soldiers move up and down 
in eternal patrol here also. Thus Portugal keeps 
her children in mind of Busaco’s battle. 


THE DAY’S BEST HOUR. 


Sweet is the Morn that deepens to a blush 
Athwart each clear-cut ridge and mountain high, 
When, on the dewy twigs, the birds all vie 
In tuneful measures with the glorious thrush ! 
And deeply sweet is Noon, when every rush 
And nodding blade of grass seems full asleep ; 
When scarce a whisper through the woods doth creep, 
While distant scenes look hazy, in the hush, 


But, poet’s hour, loved Eve, whose shadow folds, 
In peace, the deeper grasses by the mere ; 
Whose crimson flame gives glory to the near, 

And dapples every height the eye beholds, 

With fervent glory fringing cape and bay : 
Thou art the sweetest, lordliest hour of Day ! 
J, GALLAGHER. 
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